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THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1932-33 


HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


For the ninth time I have been privileged to examine the newest books in 
the fields of science on the junior and senior high school level, and list them— 
as before!—in an arrangement that offers certain services to those fortunate 
librarians who still possess a budget. 


Suggestions for first purchase are embraced in the price groups, for the 
$10 list includes a diversified selection of titles, the list prices of which add to 
within a few cents of this presumably minimum budget; the $25 list are addi- 
tional titles to the amount of fifteen dollars, which, added to the first list, meet 
a twenty-five-dollar budget ; the $50 list is an addition to the other two, caus- 
ing all to add up to the fifty-dollar budget that verges on generosity ; the $100, 
$200, and Over $200 lists each embrace those below, and reach the really 
liberal proportions in which publishers supply the fields of science on the 
high school level. 


Diversification throughout science fields is one feature of the price groups 
both high and low, and this should serve as a guide for judicious balance. 


*The preceding lists in this series are: 

“The High School Science Library—1910-1924,” this Journal, Vol. 3, No. 2, 85-119 
(September, 1925). Bound reprint, 25 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1925” (1925-26), this Journal, Vol. 3, No. 6, 
340-347 (May, 1926). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1926” (1926-27), this Journal, Vol. 4, No. 6, 
351-358 (May, 1927). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1928” (1927-28), this Journal, Vol. 5, No. 5, 
278-290 (March, 1928). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1928-29,” this Journal, Vol. 7, No. 1, 1-16 
(July, 1929). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1929-30,” this Journal, Vol. 8, No. 1, 35-48 
(July, 1930). Reprints exhausted. 

“The High School Science Library for 1930-31,” this Journal, Vol. 9, No. 1, 29-40 
(July, 1931). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1931-32,” this Journal, Vol. 10, No. 1, 20-31 
(July, 1932). Bound reprint, 12 cents. 
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Classification according to certain practical relationship, used in previous 
lists, enables the offerings in a particular field to be scanned. 


A brief annotation is hopefully offered for what it may be worth as a super- 
condensed “review” of the volume. 


The criteria for recommendation for early purchase has been presented in 
connection with previous lists. A story of science that is true, written in a style 
that will appeal to high school students, published not too expensively, in a 
field that is not already full, is almost sure to be one of the titles in a lower 
price group. 

PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 

In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly; full names and addresses are 

here given: 

Acorn: Acorn Publishing Co., 114 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Adams: R. G. Adams & Co., 15th Ave. and High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. L. A.: American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Allyn: Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Institute: The American Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
American Museum: The American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, West, 

New York, N. Y. 

American Radio: American Radio Relay League, 1711 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, III. 

Appleton: D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 

Clute: Willard N. Clute, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Comstock: Comstock Publishing Co., 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crowell: T. Y. Crowell Co., 393 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Day: John Day Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Drake: Frederick J. Drake & Co., 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Duffield: Duffield & Green, 200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 286 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Funk: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

Knopf: Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Lea: Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Long: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 12 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Lothrop: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 4 W. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mac Veagh: Lincoln Mac Veagh (The Dial Press), 152 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 

Maxwell: Paul A. Maxwell, Department of Education, State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebr. 

Minton: Minton, Balch & Co.. 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Morrow: William Morrow & Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Norton: W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Spon: Spon & Chamberlain, 120 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Stanford: Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 

Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Teachers College: Teachers College Press, 525 W. 120th St., New York, N. Y. 
Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wilde: W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Williams: Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Yale: Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


1932-1933 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TiTLES, AUTHORSHIP, AND RECOMMENDED GROUPS 
INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 


THE Spirit oF SCIENCE 
$10 The Nature of the World and of Man. By H. H. Newman and others. 


NRE RI CEO Satay ooo 9's Gs n ois 0.6 6 Vt oie wale cers'ere iors eae a eeu $1.00 
Low-priced edition of this symposium by seventeen specialists. 
$100 Rambling Through Science. By A. L. Leeuw. 320 pp. McGraw.......... 2.50 


Answering a variety of questions concerning sound, light, ether, relativity, etc. 


$200 Meet the Sciences. By William Marias Malisoff. viii, 196 pp. Witioms:. 2.50 


An unusual “panorama” by a scientist-philosopher-poet. 


Over Greek Astronomy. By Sir Thomas L. Heath. Ivii, 192 pp. Dutton......... 1.75 


00 A selection of translations and interpretations concerning the dawn of astronomy. 


MEN oF ScIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 
$10 The New Winning Their Way. By John T. Faris. ix, 438 pp. Stokes...... $1.75 


Fifty-two inspiring stories of self-help—Pupin, Lindbergh, Grenfell are types. 
$25 Vocations in Fiction. By Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter and Marie Alice Hanson. 
PR URN i RR re ore cee lands oh ac a atnne dais pe wie ahaha oe GAIN OD METS 35 


An annotated mimeographed booklist in which novels that portray the life of various 
vocations—including scientific ones—are classified. 


Over The Saga of Fridtjof Nansen. By Jon Sérensen. viii, 372 pp. Norton...... 4.50 
Full account—from diaries and acquaintances—of his exploration and _ states- 
manship. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, Puysics, AND CHEMISTRY 


$25 Time, Space, and Atoms. By Richard T. Cox. x, 154 pp. Williams........ $1.00 
An understandable discussion—with backgrounds and analogies—of the new physics. 
Chemistry Triumphant. By William J. Hale. x, 151 pp. Williams.......... 1.00 


ringing ‘‘chemeconomics” into the dictionary as the source of a new civilization. 
$50 General Science for Today. By Ralph K. Watkins and Ralph C. Bedell. 
i I I oo os oa scisanwcsacaceakses sev epesasoanetnees 1.68 
A broad survey of facts and principles in fourteen large units. 


$100 Science Related to Life. By Frank Reh. Four volumes, approximately 190 


2 Ber «PEER IONE. POT Ail k cc sinccccccccncecesscceesenveceses 1.84 
Simple applied physics for junior high schools. 
Electronics. By Ralph Gorton Hudson. v, 135 pp. Wiley................ 2.00 


Nonmathematical explanation of the electrons’ multifarious services. 


$200 Physics for Secondary Schools. By Oscar M. Stewart, Burton L. Cushing, 


DT I, I FI iin ov iceiscccccssesev ass vncssencsen 1.72 
Gives special attention to correlating the “five divisions” of physics. 
Heat and Its Workings. By Morton Mott-Smith. x, 240 pp. Appleton..... 2.00 
All principles of heat—particularly the difficult ones—explained with no mathe- 
matics. 
Industrial Chemistry. By William Thornton Read. viii, 576 pp. Wiley...... 5.00 
The newest processes and products; excellent high school reference. 
Over Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V. Appleton. vii, 117 pp. Dutton..... 1.25 


Concise treatment, with considerable mathematics. 





$50 
$200 


Over 
$200 


$10 


$25 


$100 


$200 


Over 
$200 
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Introductory College Chemistry. By Horace G. Deming. xii, 590 pp. Wiley.$3.00 
Excellent new high school reference for principles and practices. 
An Introduction to Physical Science. By Carl W. Miller. xii, 403 pp. Wiley. 3.00 
Understandable high school reference on newest advances in physics. 
Photocells and Their Application. By V. K. Zworykin and E. D. Wilson. 
en i cha etek hasnt ckbaees bens es sa ORRS Nha eearaee's 
Comprehensive discussion of “electric eyes’? with newest uses—as television. 
The Development of Physical Thought. By Leonard B. Loeb and Arthur 
Cr rn conc. ask bbs nena eeeekhscaheaeessaesn es 4.00 


Survey course in physics for college freshmen; good high school reference. 


Tue TEACHING oF SCIENCE 


Radio, the Assistant Teacher. By B. H. Darrow. xvi, 17,271 pp. Adams... .$1.90 
The founder of Ohio School of the Air gives his practical experience. 
Cultural Natural Science for the Junior High School. By Paul Ammon Max- 
a a ee, nn +. sae eho haeh ees) sSE08 oetNES Se ONE ENE . 2.06 


A scholarly presentation of culture’s major objectives as served by instruction in 
natural science. 


Related Mathematics. By Wensel Langley Brown. ix, 290 pp. Wiley 


Related to needs of laboratories, industries, and practical individuals. 


SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY 


The Children’s Science Fair. By Morris Meister. 48 pp. American In- 
DE CELL LEC eLLouae che he bsask eeu has eaau ek Sh bike aN esa ee udasswenne’ $0.25 
A description and evaluation of a large exhibit of projects in science, made by pupils 
of New York City’s public schools, 


The Aluminum Riddle. By Paul A. Maxwell and Alice C. Maxwell. 14 pp. 


SC... oie heist cab esa ee GEA baab KESPSSATSSRSENT ASRS OO SENSES « 
A “model lesson” in cultural natural science. 
Our Mineral Civilization. By Thomas T. Read. x, 165 pp. Williams........ 1.00 


Portrays the striking increase in use, and need for conserving, earth’s stores. 

Living in Our Homes. By Mata Roman Friend and Hazel Shultz. xviii, 

en I ee Re awh eek bbbore Ven bashes oe x60: 1.10 

Units on Co-operation, A Girl’s Room, Play, Pleasing Meals; clever cartoons. 

The Boy Builder. By Edwin T. Hamilton. xiv, 290 pp. Harcourt 
One hundred wooden articles, and two hundred novel constructions. 

High School Electricity Manual. By Walter E. Coburn. ix, 135 pp. Wiley.. 1.35 
Every “trick of the trade” for prospective electricians. 


The Girl and Her Home. By Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams Nicholas. 


Se PE bls ts ick ciao > L Rae ESAs eae deekae Gases reds < 1.56 
Distinctly practical on housekeeping, finances, health, brothers, leisure. 
Experimental Optics. By A. Frederick Collins. xiv, 318 pp. Appleton..... 2.00 


A lively volume on light and its instruments, with experiments. 

The Story of Common Things. By Louis Ehrenfeld. v, 203 pp. Minton.... 2.50 
The chemistry of eleven necessities, told enthusiastically. 

The Metals. By A. Frederick Collins. ix. 310 pp. Appleton 
Popular treatment for laymen in typical Collins style. 

he Modelmaker, Vol. 9. W. Edmuns Spon, Editor. iv, 432 pp. Spon...... 2.25 
Bound volume of a fascinating hobby’s chief periodical; locomotives and ships of 
special interest. 


The Ignoramus Book of Housekeeping. By Mrs. Christine Frederick. 186 


OSES SOS SRS EIS SP RETR ee ee eee Or ee ere 2.50 
Assuming no background of science, home science is explained. 
The Ignoramus Book of Home Decoration. By Elizabeth H. Peacock. xix, 
EN Eel Ea eee GAR EE 2 Sy aaa EE re eee ee 2.50 


Starting with zero background, presents science and art of materials and color. 
Handicraft for Girls. By Edwin T. Hamilton. xiv, 270 pp. Harcourt...... 3.00 
Comprehensive directions for all popular crafts involving science and art. 
Forging. By John Lord Bacon and Carl Gunnard Johnson. viii, 113 pp. 
Oe Seta aa ecient tLe beh hone Selb Ue $540.4 wobre'ss 125 
Art and scienee of blacksmithing with the new steels. 
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Storage Batteries. By Francis B. Crocker, Morton Arendt, Ray F. Kuns. 
I, SO NN on oss ices cencascissedvasdesecesesbecuecies $1.50 
Illustrated theory and practice fer driver and batteryman. 
What Is Technocracy? By Allen Raymond. vii, 184 pp. McGraw........ 1.50 


Giving background and foreground for the plain man; somewhat critical. 


Pattern Making. By James Ritchey and others. viii, 226 pp. American Tech. 1.75 
Detailed, practical instructions for a most skilled woodworking art. 


Electric Wiring. By Arthur L. Cook. xiv, 463 pp. Wiley................. 3.00 
A guide to modern practice, following the National Eleetrical Code. 
Farm Tractors. By Archie A. Stone. vii, 492 pp. Wiley...............-.. 3.00 


irst, manufacturing; second, operation; third, repair. Practical. 
Home Architecture. By Rexford Newcomb and William A. Foster. xiii, 
cs cicueuuscuay 3.25 
Practical and artistic details of construction practice in the U. S. 
Industrial Management in This Machine Age. By Francis A. Westbrook. 
See” a a ira ne ib kss e.g WN pina sidals Weare a aie obeteres 3.50 


Scientific consideration of today’s economic and social problems; for seniors. 
THE CLOTHING WE WEAR 
From Thimble to Gown. By Ethel Van Gilder. xvi, 344, 20 pp. Allyn....$0.90 


Copiously illustrated, practical text on sewing with taste and in fashion. 
Junior Home Economics: Clothing. By Mata Roman Friend and Hazel Shultz. 
ee oI sew ak pace ats acta sb av aw uwkicinnesaeinen 


Presenting five tasteful units: Good Grooming, Color and Design, Fabrics, Care 
of Clothing, A Girl’s Allowance. 


How to Know Te-tiles. By Cassie Paine Small. xxi, 394 pp. Ginn......... 1.64 
Including the recent cellulose fibers, and changes caused by them. 
Individuality and Clothes. By Margaret Story. xxvi, 454 pp. Funk........ 3.50 
cience and art applied to apparel and accessories; includes a chapter on masculine 
garments. 


THE FORMS OF LAND AND WATER 
The Story of a Billion Years. By William O. Hotchkiss. x, 137 pp. Williams.$1.00 


Presenting geology as “the easy science”; organized, dramatic. 

Earth Oil. By Gustav Egloff. xi, 158 pp. Williams...................... 1.00 
Nontechnical story of the technical petroleum business, from search to delivery. 
Picture Map Geography of the World. By Vernon Quinn. 216 pp. Stokes... 2.50 

Featuring fifty unique products—maps, including all countries; lively text. 
The Book of the Sky. By Matthew Luckiesh. xii, 335 pp. Dutton.......... 3.50 


Enlarged edition about cloudland, weather, and indispensible flight information. 


A Textbook of Geology: Physical Geology. By Chester R. Longwell, Adolph 
Knopf, Richard F. Flint. vii, 514 pp. Wiley............cccccsccccscecs 
Readable text on college level; excellent physiography reference. 
The Unstable Earth. By J. A. Steers. xiii, 341 pp. Dutton................ 3.90 
Reference level for high school; concerns recent rises and falls of crust. 
Geology. By William H. Emmans, George A. Thiel, Clinton R. Stauffer, 
Se TR, BIB a oso oid os cre tcnsinc ved acaccccenens 


Comprehensive presentation of all aspects, with new—often unique—illustrations. 
High school reference level. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 
Famous Canals. By Paul A. Maxwell and Alice C. Maxwell. 19 pp. Maxwell.$0.10 


A “model lesson’”’ concerning industrious mankind in Cultural Natural Science. 
Exploring at Home. By Paul Siple. xv, 216 pp. Putnam.................. 1.75 


The Boy Scout who went poleward with Byrd describes unique ‘explorations’ 
into a swamp, a microscope, a telescope. 


The Ship Book. By Jean H. Dukelow and Hanson Hart Webster. viii 
280 pp. Houghton 
Description of everything afloat, some history, and rules of the sea. 
Wings and Runners. By Roy Simpson Marsh. x, 258 pp. Stokes.......... 175 
Thrilling fiction concerning a twelve-year-old’s experience in Alaska. 








$200 


Over 
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$100 
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$100 
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$200 
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The Best Stories of Exploration 1 Know. By John Clair Minot. 317 pp. Wilde.$2.00 


Eighteen dramatic excerpts from original tales, some quite old and others very 
new. 


Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South. By J). Kenedy MacLean 
SE OR RET. EIT, TE TO. CPO U oo nook vcs wcececccesencesocss 2.50 
Enlarged edition, adding Byrd’s Antarctic experiences. 
Exploring with Beebe. By William Beebe. viii, 208 pp. Putnam.......... 2.50 
His selection of the most exciting incidents of his career. 
Forty Years for Labrador. By Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 372 pp. Houghton... 4.00 
Self-told life story of the world’s most noted medical hero; full of smiles and tears. 


The Sign of the Buffalo Skull. By Peter O. Lamb. xi, 288 pp. Stokes..... 1.75 


Authentic story of adaptation in the pioneer West. 


Searching for Pirate Treasure in Cocos Island. By Capt. Malcolm Campbell. 
Se, I CLS So Cee pia eas peRSE AeA Ne a eae SE Govan aes > 


The holder of the world’s automobile speed record tells a true story of unsuccessful 
treasure hunting on a South Pacific isle—and resolves to go back. 


The Indian Ocean. By Stanley Rogers. 253 pp. Crowell.................. 2.75 
Dramatic “‘life story’’ ot this sea through raids, rovers, and wrecks. 
Whaling in the Antarctic. By A. G. Bennett. x, 221 pp. Holt.............. 3.00 
Vivid description of modern methods in this adventurous occupation, 
Three Kingdoms of Indo-China. By Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., and Theodore 
eee RE ee ener ere 


“Young Teddy” in wild territory to collect mammals and reptiles for the Field 
Museum. 


purmented Sand. Thy 1). 5. BAG. Wi, ZO OP. BROT eo onan seein vce cescccces 3.00 


An Englishman travels through the Indian country of New Mexico, and observes 
well. 


Seventy Fathoms Deep. By David Scott. 275 pp. Holt................... 3.00 
How divers from the Artiglio salvaged treasure from the Egypt at 420-foot depth. 
Flying over South America. By Annie S. Peck. xiv, 256 pp. Houghton.... 3.50 


A veteran traveler covers 20,000 miles in air, and describes much on the ground. 


FLYING AND FLYERS 
Flying. By Major General James E. Fechet. ix, 138 pp. Williams........ $1.00 


Concise history, modern planes and personnel, and brief prophecy concerning con- 
quest of the air. 


er Sr, ey Na A. ENE, ETO. « 0 5 00 60 5:00:00 000000:0 00000090 1.50 
Brief accounts for children of the more dramatic achievements in air. 
Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xxi, 648 pp. Crowell............... 2.50 
Bringing up to 1933 the dramatic accounts of “first flights.” 
The Aircraft Yearbook for 1933. By Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
ce, Se, WD OUNRNNIIE vc ovciescenscsaccsascsseasens 6.00 


A summary of achievement, advances in design, and service. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


The New Necessity. By Charles F. Kettering and Allen Orth. x, 124 pp. 
NEE ee See aR ee ne eee ee $1.00 
It’s the automobile, which has changed civilization more than any other invention. 
Modern Mercuries. By Lloyd George and James Gilman. ix, 283 pp. McBride 1.90 
Communication and transportation from beginnings to present forms. 
The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By Headquarters Staff, American Radio 
ee Re, ee OR; RII BENNO. 00 00.05 0 o5.0eccnesnvesesessces 1.00 
Tenth edition—technique, rules, codes, and courtesy. 
Experimental Television. By A. Frederick Collins. xv, 313 pp. Lothrop.... 2.50 
Appropriate since “television is really here with active telecasting stations.” 
The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By A. Frederick Collins and George C. 
rr re i er ee EE 6.65 ons ses eeesesenethescncecss 
Presenting newest receivers, transmitters, and ultra-short wave advances. 
The Romance of the Merchant Ship. By Ellison Hawks. 318 pp. Crowell.. 3.00 
All about ships of sail and steam; their building, propulsion, navigation. 
Television. By Kenneth A. Hathaway. viii, 169 pp. American Tech........ 2.00 


Principles and construction of newest transmitters and receivers. 





ee TIT 
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Sree ee. eG FR, Die incon vincik cc teivicccevateccace $2.00 
Adjustment, upkeep, repairs of the new model cars and trucks. 
Communication Agencies and Social Life. By Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart 
Be I IN 6 onc oinnk a cucu sueraswrarcaenecvasieens 
From the Research Committee on Social Trends concerning the influence of rail- 
ways, highways, postal service, telephone, telegraph, publishing, motion pic- 
tures, radio. 
This Thing Called Broadcasting. By Alfred N. Goldsmith and Austin C. 
RR, A, ION os sc cine cnc rcescusicswareeemecsesunceene 
History of its services, and modern arrangements for programs and hook-ups. 
Drake’s Encyclopedia of Radio and Electronics. By Harold P. Manly. 
1048 pp. Drake 


cate Tate a as asad oo aplasia o lala ese pine ace wine co Nila ore arkiat rear 5.00 
Seventeen hundred headings in this one-volume library. 
IN REALMS OF SPACE 
Mysterious Messengers from the Sky. By Paul A. Maxwell and Alice C. 
NN I RII oe ass as wale omwipin einen re sicinine gaa ean ent $0.10 
A “model lesson’ on meteorites in Cultural Natural Science. 
Other Worlds: By Edwin Lincoln Moseley. xii, 321 pp. Appleton......... 2.00 
The newest and one of the clearest volumes on nonmathematical astronomy. 
Introductions to Practical Astronomy. By Dinsmore Alter. viii, 80 pp. 
se a a as Cae i a an ae Saleh aie oat a 2.00 


Different; “laboratory manual” in form, with indoor experiments, use of engineer’s 
transit, and much plotting and computing, 


Our Stone-pelted Planet. By H. H. Nininger. xxv, 237 pp. Houghton..... 3.00 
Facts about meteorites, and how they are studied in museums. 
LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 
Tue Livinc Wortp 


Trailside Interdependence. By William H. Carr. 22 pp. American Museum. .$0.15 


How the Bear Mountain Trailside Museum was arranged this year. 


Trailside Family. By William H. Carr. 32 pp. American Museum........ .20 
What was to be seen during the year on the Bear Mountain Trailside. 

Seeing the Unseen. By Robert Disraeli. 142 pp. Day.................... 2.00 
Distinctive microphotographs of natural objects, with explanations. 

The Year ’Round. By Clarence J. Hylander. xviii, 273 pp. Putnam....... 2.00 
Admirable nature guide for each season, beginning with spring. 

Children of a Star. By Julie Closson Kenly. x, 241 pp. Appleton......... 2.50 


Never a biology book quite so entertaining—yet authentic. 
Evolution Yesterday and Today. By Horatio Hackett Newman. 
Williams 
Answering eight questions that arise in every argument about it. 
General Biology. By Frank Merrill Wheat and Elizabeth Fitzpatrick. viii, 
a oir 5 a en chin cowie «ee kin Kew ae ew ciecemaaamaneaann 1.60 
Primarily biology affecting man, with a different selection of topics. 


Biology for Beginners. By Truman J. Moon and Paul B. Mann. x, 741, 


x, 171 pp. 


IR noche ian cove a doe ab baw aad aeanereewed eeecasesacec 1.72 
Particularly adapted for teaching through its organization and aids. 
An Introduction to Biology. By Elbert C. Cole. xiv, 518 pp. Wiley....... 1.75 


A standard high school text, stressing balance of Nature. 


A Survey Course in General Biology. By James G. Needham. 
I ie Pete nes ag Mae pcan a aene Jape eneeenny sce oor euswne 


A careful selection of topics ‘‘out of embarrassing richness”; good reference. 


Problems of Relative Growth. By Julian S. Huxley. xix, 276 pp. Mac Veagh 3.50 
Why body-parts of animals attain their normal size; for seniors. 
PLANTS OF GARDEN, FiELp, AND Forest 


How to See Plants. By Eric Fitch Daglish. 122 pp. Morrow............-- 1.50 


An artist teaches us how to use our eyes for form, arrangement, color. 








$200 


Over 
$200 


$10 
$25 
$50 
$100 


Over 
$200 
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Forest Education. By Henry S. Graves and Cedric H. Guise. xvii, 421 pp. 
EEE ON EE EA SEE SEPT VEL, Senn ee $2.50 
Forestry as a learned profession; curricula, schools, personnel. 
The Ignoramus Garden Book. By Mary Wheeler Rush. 172 pp. Acorn.... 2.50 
Elementary knowledge for those who start with but an interest; good plant lists. 
Planning and Planting the Home Garden. By Pauline Murray. xiv, 412 pp. 
Dn MAE eetGa UGG LeeL Lue CALE Ghawkschnin bast Skee Sek O59 0%akowbeeens 
Featuring taste in arrangement and skill in cultivation. 
Useful Plants of the World. By Willard N. Clute. 220 pp. Clute 
General descriptions of more than a thousand, classified as to use. 
Respiration in Plants. By Walter Stiles and William Leach. vii, 124 pp. 
eee at ie Cee walks Seb 6a wank abe 
Technical discussion, but not beyond good seniors. 
Cactus Culture By Ellen D. Schulz. xvi, 157 pp. Judd.................. 2.00 


An enthusiast tells how to start and maintain unique “desert gardens.” 


The Trees of Yosemite. By Mary Curry Tresidder and Della Taylor Hoss. 


ew eI, REID cx g's wo sn or bh ok 5 hgh Saw ROS SESS RESO es a0 ooo 's 2.00 
The twenty-five principal families described and illustrated. 
College Botany. By William H. Eyster. xvi, 695 pp. Long................ 3.50 


Organized distinctively ; excellent high school reference. 
Fertilisers and Crop Production. By Lucius L. Van Slyke. xiv, 493 pp. Judd. 4.00 
Comprehensive, authoritative, practical reference for agricultural schools. 
Orchard and Small Fruit Culture. By E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp. 
Re cE tGa kt Camas Ghee R Aube cas Pune nee eee kaauh saree’ 5.00 


New edition of a most comprehensive, practical, and well-illustrated reference; 
includes management and marketing problems. 


ANIMALS OF Fact AND Fancy 
Antlered Folk. By Paul A. Maxwell and Alice C. Maxwell. 19 pp. Maxwell.$0.10 
A “model lesson’”’ in zoology as cultural natural science. . 
Birds You Should Know. By Thornton W. Burgess. 256 pp. Little........ 1.25 
A pocket-size field book with concise text and 103 colored plates by Fuertes. 
At the Zoo and at Home. By James Lindsay McCreery. x, 160 pp. Stokes... 1.75 
How forty different captives lived when in the wilds; vivid drawings. 


Insects—Man’s Chief Competitors. By W. P. Flint and C. L. Metcalf. 


OE ee ees ae 1.00 
The “enemy’s”’ forces, weapons, and tactics. Will Two-Legs or Six-Legs win? 
Wild Wings. By Julie Closson Kenly. xiv, 275 pp. Appleton.............. 2.50 
The information concerning birds is standard—but the style’s “‘a gift”! 
Apis the Hive Bee. By Nina A. Frey. 140 pp. Stokes..................... 1.25 


The personified life-story of a worker bee, scientifically accurate. 
Producing Farm Live Stock. By James Lloyd Edmonds and others. xiii, 
SR er BES Ee ae eRe ee er 
With emphasis on details and principles of management—a broad viewpoint. 
Hatchery Management. By Roland C. Hartman and G. S. Vickers. xiv, 


Se EEG Gh Corracknce ct NscsGnansdibG Gakuen dSkaacbosnds quienes 2.75 
A “know-your-business” text in raising, advertising, and selling chicks. 
The Outline of Natural History. By Sir J. Arthur Thomson. 720 pp. Putnam. 5.00 
An absorbing recital of almost countless “‘ways” of animal life, from amebas to 
primates. 
Animal Life and Social Growth. By Warder Clyde Allee. xii, 159 pp. 
IE eee eae CC Cai Maas reisa kk nu ge bUhiRO ads ere Ne 1.00 
How animals live as neighbors, particularly when crowded. 
Toy Dogs. By Josephine Z. Rine. xii, 187 pp. Judd.....................--- 2.00 
They’re alive, of course! Breeding, care, training of these miniature canines. 


The Book of the Scottish Terrier. By Fayette C. Ewing. xvi, 186 pp. Judd.. 2.50 


Every detail of Scottie’s care from birth to prize ring. 
“Whale Off!” By Everett J. Edwards and Jeannette Edwards Rattray. 


RR RII Se Da acco ee ie celal ue wNé Kwink Obie 3.00 
Cap'n Josh Edwards’ adventurous catches off Long Island shore. 
Elephant. By Commander David Enderby Blunt. xi, 260 pp. Houghton.... 4.00 


Soldierly report of a British official whose duty it was to prevent elephants from 
raiding villages in East Africa, 
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MAN AS A LIVING CREATURE 
Lire Out or Doors 


$10 Out of Doors. By Paul B. Mann and George T. Hastings. x, 448 pp. Holt. .$1.60 


broad, helpful guide for walks, camps, meditations close to Nature. 


THE Foops of MAN 


$50 Junior Home Economics—Food. By Mata Roman Friend and Hazel Shultz. 
I IN ioe cic wah eee usre nha paw ewERRccmceueucone $1.10 
Practical in three units: Food Preparation; Nutrition; Marketing. 
The Blue Book of Cookery and Manual of House Management. By Isabel 
UR CO SE OOO), PE cosine vg occ sinttncbnwe dds serincestwcens 2.50 


Besides 2,000 recipes, presents other phases of domesticity with from 0 to 15 
servants; a true reference book. 


$200 Eat Your Way to Health. By Robert Hugh Rose. xvi, 230 pp. Funk....... 2.00 
Specific principles and menus both for gaining and losing weight. 


Over Food Preparation Recipes. By Alice M. Child and Katheryn B. Niles. Wiley.. 2.50 


$200 A book in card-index form, already generous and subject to unlimited expansion. 
Food Preparation. By Marion Deyoe Sweetman. xi, 344 pp. Wiley........ 3.00 
Comprehensive text on high school reference level; not too technical. 
Experimental Cookery. By Belle Lowe. xi, 498 pp. Wiley................ 4.50 


Presents chemical and physical principles; excellent reference; results from many 
unpublished theses. 





HeaLtH THroucH EXercis& 


$50 Swimming. By Grace Brunner Daviess. xv, 173 pp. Lea................ $2.25 
Instruction from first splash to fancy diving; pool regulations. 
$100 Winning Basket Ball. By Nat Holman. xiv, 215 pp. Scribner............ 2.00 


A faimcus player and coach gives all the fine points. 
Selected Recreational Sports. By Julia H. Post and Mabel J. Shirley. 
ee I Seale ons ah eaaenia seks tieeeees See suas oeomase es 2.00 
; Rules and techniques of eight ‘sports’’—deck tennis, horseshoe pitching, badminton, 
i table tennis, shuffleboard, ciock golf, paddle ternis, tetherball—that are be- 
coming popular. 
$200 Soccer for High Schools. By John Edgar Caswell. xx, 96 pp. Barnes.... 2.00 


All rules and advice concerning this very vigorous game. 


te Volley Ball. By Robert E. Laveaga. xii, 220 pp. Barnes................ 2.00 
, Rules and training for this favorite in physical education. 
Water Pageants. By Olive McCormick. xii, 138 pp. Barnes............. 2.00 
All details—including music—for putting on an aquatic show. 
Kicking the American Football. By Leroy N. Mills. 156 pp. Putnam........ 2.50 
The trainer of Carideo and others presents minutiae of his specialty—the kick. 
Track and Field. By Charles W. Paddock. xiv, 226 pp. Barnes............ 2.50 


An Olympic Champion presents technique of Speed, Stamina, Strength, Spring. 


The Athlete in the Making. By Jesse Feiring Williams and Eugene White 


SEO SU PT Ooo ibaa sio'6 cei. vointninis hea .6 wo cikie 05's we'se eee: ane 
An authority takes up the proper steps in the proper order. 
Over Modern Athletics. By Lawson Robertson. xii, 161 pp. Scribner........... 2.00 
200 Particularly for those who train for track and field events without a coach. 
American Rowing. By Robert F. Kelly. xiv, 271 pp. Putnam............ 373 


The “first complete account” of a most vigorous athletic activity. 


Tue Heattu or Man 


t $25 Everyday Problems in Health. By Frank Merrill Wheat and Elizabeth T. 
' Pitznatrick: vi, 400: pp. Aserican Book ......00000cccesccccscccvncseee $1.20 
Twenty-eight “problems” discussed in high school terms; clever drawings. 
$50 Foundations of Health. By Josephine L. Rathbone, Francis L. Bacon, 
Charies Ti; Keene, ax, 419 pp. Pou@itton.. «2. ciccccccccccssccsssecses 1.56 


Specifically high school level; even the pictures are of youths, not adults. 








10 


$100 


$200 


Over 


$10 


$25 


$100 


$200 


Over 


$200 
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Human Health. By John A. Thackston and James F. Thackston. vii, 459 pp. 
DEE cc ccc ee we seesccsreceseedeeresesecseceseedersecedsscercsereseoorese 
Presenting a balance of anatomy and hygiene—of structure and function. 
The Curative Value of Light. By Edgar Mayer. vii, 175 pp. Appleton 
Sane advice on sun baths, health lamps, and the like, based on facts. 
Uninvited Guests. By David ae a EE Oe eae 
The many animal parasites living on and in man are vividly described. 
Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. By Walter William Krueger. ix, 291 pp. 
NE Se CECE cL Se LEGRe aks utawe SEAS REWER Ths DEREK ESSE WISER S Skmeaee 
Concise presentation of facts worth teaching first. 
Health and Home Nursing. By George Margaretta Douglas. xxiii, 383 pp. 
ee cee eee eee ee Uae ad Rca pine ies walkie e e's 
Historical background plus details of service in the sickroom. 
Men agemet Death. By Paul de Kruif. xii, 363 pp. Harcourt............ 


A dozen different doctors who made supremely important discoveries, described 
in typical de Kruif frankness and vividness. 


Your Hearing. By Wendell Christopher Phillips and Hugh Grant Rowell. 
FE a ey ee ee eT ee eee reer 
Sympathetic chapters on prevention, remedies, aids; urges lip-reading. 
Principles of Health Education. By Clair Elsmere Turner. xi, 317 pp. Heath 
Outlines successful public school activities in this field. 
The Machines We Are. By Robert T. Hance. xvi, 382 pp. Crowell 


Radio talks on Human Biology; sensible, humorous. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 


Are You. a Genius? By Robert A. Streeter and Robert G. Hoehn. 108 pp. 
DN. ‘c6%0cs - NL DC EACEhebieeEhdb as kee EeRee bop epe hee sie en 
A set of very clever “tests” involving alertness rather than memory. 
Vocational Guidance Through the Library. By Harry Dexter Kitson. 31 pp. 
DVL. “el eneerceuh eines beh espe suche oes sonseen shes seusees 
A booklist of published information concerning numerous human activities, J 
The Girl Today the Woman Tomorrow. By Lucretia P. Hunter. xiii, 
364, 8 pp. Allyn ee Os ene a ee eee 
A new-style “etiquette”? adapted to modern maidens; diversified, practical. 
Making the Most of Your Life. By John J. B. Morgan and Ewing T. Webb. 
ORS eS Pe Re OS Se Ce eer 
Stimulating anecdotes of how successful men “made good.” Ss. 
Adjustment and Mastery. By Robert S. Woodworth. v, 137 pp. Williams. . 


A concise popular psychology of life’s positive side—mastery—and passive side— 
adjustment; sane cultivation of each. 
Bettering Boyhood. By Frank H. Cheley. 317 pp. Wilde.................. 
A professional boys’ club worker distinguishes adult aid from meddling. 
Winged Moccasins. By Abbie Johnston Grosvenor. xi, 290 pp. Appleton... 
Authentic facts of mound builders woven into an adventurous tale. 
Flaming Arrow’s People. By James Paytiamo. 157 pp. Duffield 
A native Pueblo writes and draws of today’s tribal life. 
An Experimental Study of Superstitions and Other Unfounded Beliefs. By 
Otis W. Caldwell and Gerhard E. Lundeen. vii, 138 pp. Teachers College. 
They concern the body, health, astronomy, and weather. 

The Art of Feeling. By Horace G. Wyatt. x, 293 pp. Houghton........... 
Lucid explanation of our emotions, which should be servants, not masters. 
People of the Serpent. By Edward Herbert Thompson. xv, 301 pp. 

DN <<. inc ckSkaGske wise asheuan eens pUREAERON SEER S SOS Ee iN beaseoKKe 


A review of nearly fifty years’ experience in the Yucatan among its ancient monu- 


ments. 
Problems of Mental Development. By Raymond Holder Wheeler and F. 
ce ee ee rer ere 
The important experiments by which psychology has become scientific. 
Seventy Years in Archeology. By Sir Flinders Petrie. x, 307 pp. Holt.. 


Dramatic autobiography of the world’s foremost explorer of ancient ruins, 
chiefly in Egypt. 





. 2.00 


35 


. 1.00 


. 2.00 


12 


. 4.00 


Of interest for comparison with General Science texts published in the United States 
is a British series: 


The Faraday Books of Practical Science. By F. J. Thorpe. 5 vols., approxi- 
rr er  ,  D. . ccnGs cu cepe bag ne siAsenaRusaebs scene 
Book I, General, 136 pp.; II, Heat, 106 pp.; III, Chemistry of the Home, 111 
IV, Magnetism and Electricity, 101 pp.; V, Light and Sound, 110 pp. bid 
separately at 50 cents each. Teacher’s manual, $1.15 
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A STUDY OF SOME FACTORS RELATED TO 
LEADERSHIP IN HIGH SCHOOL 


K. C. GARRISON 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Various studies have been made of those individuals who are in the 
position of leadership in some special group. Subjects ranging in age from 
infancy to adulthood have been studied. Problems involving age and leader- 
ship; scholarship and leadership; physical development and leadership; and, 
general leadership ability have been studied. 

One of the earliest attempts to analyze the psychological and educational 
factors involved in the production of leadership ability was made by Terman.) 
A more recent study of this by Terman? revealed that according to the judg- 
ment of teachers, children rating above 120 I. Q. become leaders more often 
than choice. Furthermore, he found that these children, even though they 
weren't leaders, were usually liked by other children. 

In a rather recent study, Partridge* found that there were notable differ- 
ences found in the ability of a group of Boy Scouts, ranging from twelve to 
seventeen, to inspire confidence in others. Furthermore, he states: “There is 
a surprisingly high correlation (.767) between the leaders chosen by boys 
and the scores on the Army Alpha Test. Even when the factor of age is 
held constant, the score on the Army Alpha Test seems to be the most 
important predictive instrument of popularity as a leader.” ‘These findings 
are to a degree in harmony with earlier findings of Hollingworth.4 From 
her studies she concludes : 

“In observing who are the popular leaders in various groups of children, 
it appears to the present writer that the intelligence of the leader is related in 
a fairly predictable manner, other traits being favorable, to the intelligence 
of the led. . . . That is, the leader is likely to be more intelligent, but not too 
much more intelligent, than the average of the group led.” 

Again she says: 

“Facility in leading people is due, therefore, to total personality, mental 
and physical, of which g is an element.’ 





*Terman, Lewis M. “A Preliminary Study of the Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Leadership,” Ped. Sem., 1904, 11, 413-451. 

°Terman, Lewis M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Stanford University Press, 1925, 
Volume I. 

*Partridge, E. De Alton. “Ability in Leadership among Adolescent Boys,” The 
School Review, 1932, 40, 526-531. 

‘Hollingworth, Leta S. Gifted Children, Macmillan Company, 1926, p. 131. 

‘Hollingworth, Leta S. “Special Gifts and Special Deficiencies,” Handbook of Child 
Psychology, Clark Univ. Press, 1931, p. 638. 
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Another recent study by Wetzel® in the Trenton Senior High School of 
New Jersey, shows that there is a direct relation between success in school 
work and leadership. Also, from this study he says: “He has strong char- 
acter traits and is conscious of the fact.” 


Cowley’ made a fairly recent study relating to general leadership ability. 
In his study, twenty-eight psychological tests were given to three different 
groups of leaders and followers. These groups were made up of army 
officers and privates, criminal leaders and followers, and student leaders and 
followers from the University of Chicago. He concludes from his findings 
that there is a difference between leaders and followers of the same group. 
However, he did not find any proof for the idea that there is a general leader- 
ship trait common to all three groups studied. 

Buhler® found from a study of infant behavior that, “The child who 
dominates by intimidating, overcoming, or attacking his companions, and the 
child who dominates by inspiring, encouraging, or leading them, can be dis- 
tinguished from eight to ten months on.” 


Adelberg® in his study of three leading children among twenty kinder- 
garten children in a private kindergarten in Vienna, noted the one boy who 
was an outstanding leader to make worthy suggestions, and was able to plan 
and organize activities. His suggestions, according to Adelberg, were in 
harmony with the group interests. 

) grout 

Thus Buhler’ says: “Even at this early age, the leader is characterized 
by the same qualities which we shall also find to be decisive for leadership in 
later years, initiative, organizing ability, and conformity with the substantial 
tendencies of the group. 

Winkler-Hermaden! found rather definite characteristics present in the 
personalities of sixty leaders of the German and Austrian youth movements. 
They list three types of leaders, namely, the sovereign, the pedagogue, and 
the apostle. The sovereign type is thought of as self-centered or ego-centric 
in nature, and appeals to the early adolescent child (ages twelve to fourteen 
years). The pedagogue is more social minded, and thus works unselfishly 
for promoting the interests and care of the group. This type appeals to the 

*Wetzel, William A. “Characteristics of Pupil Leaders,” The School Review, 1932, 
40, 532-534. 

‘Cowley, W. H. “Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders,” J. of Abn. and Soc. 
Psychol., 1928-29, 23, 144-151. 

*Buhler, Charlotte. “The Social Behavior of the Child,” Handbook of Child Psy- 
chology, 1931, p. 400. 

*Adelberg, H. Fuhrertum in Kindergarten, Zsch. F. Pad. Psychol., 1930, 31, 144-156. 
(See Murchison, Carl, Handbook of Child Psychology, p. 400-401.) 

*Buhler, Charlotte, Op. cit., p. 401. 

"“Winkler-Hermaden, V. “Zur Psychologie des Jugendfuhrers,” Quell u. Stud. s. 


Zugendk., 1927, No. 6. (See Murchison, Carl, Handbook of Child Psychology, 1931, pp. 
412-413.) 
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group comprising the ages fourteen to sixteen. The apostle type is more 
idealistic in nature, and has definite aims set forth towards which he attempts 
to lead the group. This type represents a true type of leadership and is 
present in the later period of adolescence. 


Caldwell and Wellman! studied leaders from the junior high school of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. Sixty-three 
boys and fifty girls chosen by their classmates as representatives were studied 
for seven characteristics—chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, 
scholarship, extroversion, height and physical achievement. They found that 
the same characteristics were not necessarily present in different types of 
leaders. For example, leaders in athletics were more characterized by physical 
achievement. Scholarship was positively related to leadership in all the types. 
There was a tendency for leaders to be extrovertive in nature, and to have a 
chronological age close to the average of the class or slightly less. 


Kimball Young,!* generalizing from a number of studies, concludes that 
“leadership is not the innate unfolding of particular traits without reference 
to time or place. It is always related to situations in which various qualities 
of leadership show themselves.” 


The subjects for the present study consist of the senior classes for the 
year 1931-32 of the two white high schools of Raleigh, North Carolina— 
Hugh Morson and Needham Broughton. There were 126 pupils in the senior 
class at Hugh Morson, and 134 at Needham Broughton. 


Aiter excluding 11 postgraduate students, 14 from the Methodist Orphan- 
age, 17 who had not been in the high school the previous year, and 7 for 
incomplete records, there remained 104 from the Hugh Morson and 97 from 
the Needham Broughton group. This study centers around these groups of 
104 and 97 seniors, respectively. 


The data gathered on these subjects consist of the following: 

. School average (average grade for the past three years). 

Age (months as of September, 1931). 

. Height (inches). 

Weight. 

Father’s occupational status. 

Number of children in the family. 

. Position in family (birth order in relation to brothers and sisters). 
Leadership score. 

. Admiration score. 


ORPNAWAYWN 





™Caldwell, Otis W., and Wellman, Beth. “Characteristics of School Leaders,” J. Ed. 
Res., 1926, 14, 1-15. 
*Young, Kimball. Social Psychology, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1930, p. 380. 
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All of these data save the occupational rating of the father, leadership 
score, and admiration score are explanatory in themselves. ‘The father’s 
occupational rating was secured by means of the Barr Scale.14 A number of 
approximations were necessary in the rating of certain occupations not pre- 
sented on the scale. These were made by combining the judgments of six 
advanced students in sociology and four in psychology. The leadership score 
was obtained from the use of a weighted scale devised by Lynn" in an earlier 
study of high school leaders. 


This scale was checked for its validity against a scale devised and used by 
the high school teachers of these groups. A correlation of .91 + .01 was 
found between the scores on the two scales. The admiration score was 
obtained from weighting the responses given in the statement: “List in 
order the five individuals of this class, boys or girls, that you admire most.” 
Any questions raised concerning the meaning of admiration were clarified by 
the experimenter. The subject listed first by a particular pupil was given a 
weighted value of 5, the one listed second was given a value of 4, and so on. 


Before proceeding further into the treatment of the data gathered, it is 
well to consider the differences existing between the two schools. Hugh 
Morson is the old high school of Raleigh, and proceeds along a much more 
conservative line of precedure than does the Needham Broughton school. 
The Needham Broughton High School has been experimenting during the 
past several years with the “activity unit” idea. In this school, the socialized 
recitation, individual differences in interests, extra-curricular activities, club 
activities, and similar work somewhat apart from the more formal procedure 
is practiced. In the Hugh Morson school, as already stated, a more formal 
procedure is followed. However, the writer is not inferring any superiority 
or inferiority of one school over the other. Table I presents the averages for 
the two schools on the various characteristics studied. 


An analysis of the individual scores reveals that the highest score at each 
place was obtained by a boy. Furthermore, the highest score made by any 
group of seniors was that made by the Hugh Morson girls in the upper 
quartile on the leadership score. This was true despite the fact that the 
lowest average score for the four groups shown in Table I was for the Hugh 
Morson girls. In Hugh Morson High School, a small number of girls become 
leaders, and thus the great majority are in the main followers. From Table I 
it is to be noted that there is a slight superiority in grades, and in the father’s 
occupational rating in the Needham Broughton group. The greatest differ- 





“Terman, Lewis M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Stanford University Press, 1925, 
Volume I, p. 67. 

“Lynn, Fred H. “The Source of High School Leaders in the High School of Harvey 
County, Kan.” Master’s Thesis, Univ. of Kan., 1924. 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE ScoRES OBTAINED BY THE SENIORS OF THE HUGH Morson AND NEEDHAM 
BROUGHTON HIGH SCHOOLS'$ 








HucH Morson NEEDHAM BROUGHTON 





Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 





School average.......................--- 76.43 79.50 77.99 78.78 79.58 79.25 


ee Geaentbe)...... -...-...- 206.04) 204.50) 205.26) 202.92} 203.50) 203.26 


Height Gnches)..........................-. 69.11 63 .26 66.13 68 .44 63 .80 65.75 
Weight (pounds)... 2.2.22. 139.27) 112.50) 125.62) 138.00) 118.73) 126.87 
Father’s occupational rating...... 11.78 11.34 11.56 13.37 12.38 12.80 
Number in family 0... 3.82 3.74 3.78 3.63 3.46 3.54 
Position in family................0....... 2.80 2.94 2.72 2.00 1.96 1.98 
Leadership score.......................... 3.60 3.28 3.44 5.95 4.44 5.08 























ence existing between the two schools lies in the leadership score, while the 
average age, height and weight differences are too small to be considered 
significant. 

A correlation of the different variables was made for each of the schools. 
These correlations are presented in Table II. Probably the most significant 
finding from this table is the preponderance of small correlations. The highest 
correlation is between the number in the family and the position of the par- 
ticular pupil in the family. Here we note that in the case of the Hugh 
Morson pupils, there is a correlation of .84 + .02. This is to be expected, 
and there is no special significance to be attached to this relationship, since 
for example, a fourth child could not come from a family of one, two or 
three, etc. The correlations of .75 + .03 and .66 + .04 between height and 
weight are also to be expected. However, the fact that both boys and girls 
are included in these correlations would without doubt, lower the correlations 
between any physical measurements studied. In so far as this study is con- 
cerned, the correlations of the different variables with the leadership score 
are the significant ones. The high correlations in both schools between the 
admiration score and the leadership scores are especially indicative of the 
social or temperamental factor being important in high school leadership. 
This is in harmony with the findings of Winkler-Hermaden.'? The one other 


“The number in each of the groups was as follows: H. M. (girls) 53; H. M. (boys) 
51; N. B. (girls) 56; N. B. (boys) 41. 
*Winkler-Hermaden, Op. cit. 
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correlation that is high enough to be considered reliable at both schools is 
that between scholarship and leadership scores. Since scholarship is directly 
related to intelligence, one would probably conclude from this that intelli- 
gence is operative in the development of leadership in high school. Certainly 
this would be the case in those club activities requiring insight, achievement 
in scholastic work, and a careful organization of one’s mental powers. Hol- 
lingworth’s'* observations and Terman’s!® findings bear this relation out. 

Two other correlations that probably show a relationship existing are 
those between the age and leadership score, and between the father’s occupa- 
tional rating and leadership score. It appears from the low negative corre- 
lations between age and leadership score that the youngest students stand the 
best chance of becoming leaders. Although the average ages for the leaders 
and non-leaders in the Hugh Morson High School were 203.8 and 205.72, 
respectively, while the average for the Needham Broughton were 198.43 and 
205.95. The greater difference between the leaders and non-leaders of the 
Needham Broughton seniors is in harmony with the higher negative correla- 
tion between age and leadership for this group as is shown in Table II. This 
is in harmony with the findings of Caldwell and Wellman.?° 

From these data presented along with a further analysis of the mean, 
median, and quartile scores of the various groups, the following conclusions 
are drawn: 

1. The correlations of .30 + .06 and .36 + .06 between scholarship and 
leadership score reveal a definite relationship here existing. 

2. The negative correlations supplemented by the average for the various 
groups show that the leaders tend to come from the younger members of 
the class. Although, the low correlations indicate that one cannot state a very 
close relationship here. 

3. The correlations between height and leadership score are negligible. 
The same applies also to weight as it relates to leadership score. 

4. There is a positive correlation between the father’s occupational rating 
and leadership score. Although this correlation was positive in both cases 
and is supplemented by a small, yet consistent, difference between the various 
groups of leaders and non-leaders, one cannot state that a significant rela- 
tionship here exists. 

5. The highest correlation obtained with the leadership score was that 
with the admiration score. Thus, one might conclude that leaders have cer- 
tain qualities which make them objects of admiration. These qualities are 
not, apparently, closely related to the different variables studied in this inves- 
tigation. 





*Hollingworth, Leta S., Op. cit. 
*Terman, Lewis, Op. cit. 
*Caldwell, Otis W., and Wellman, Beth, Op. cit. 














THE ABILITY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TO 
PREDICT THEIR GRADES 


H. L. DONOVAN 
and 


WILLIAM C. JONES 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


To what extent can college students evaluate the quality of work which 
they are doing? One way to secure an answer to this question is to have 
students predict their grades. 


The purpose of this report is to give a brief summary of the results of a 
study which was conducted in the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
to determine the ability of college students to predict their grades. The pro- 
cedure was briefly as follows: One week before the close of the first semester 
of the school year 1932-33, all of the students of the institution were requested 
to list on a prepared form the courses for which they were enrolled, the 
names of their instructors, and the grades which they expected to make on 
the semester’s work. The students were assured that these data would not 
be made available to instructors. Of the 771 students who were enrolled in 
the institution, 701 or 90.9 per cent furnished complete data. These students 
predicted 3,875 grades, representing a total of 10,970 semester hours of 
credit. 

There are many factors that may influence the ability of students to cor- 
rectly predict their grades. Among these are: the number of examinations 
given during the term, familiarity with the instructor’s method of grading, 
the method of instruction in the course, the number of students enrolled in 
the class, the department of instruction, the level of college achievement, and 
the credit value of the course. It would be impossible in a limited study to 
determine accurately the influence of each of these factors. In this investiga- 
tion an attempt was made to answer the following questions: 

(1) What is the relation between predicted grades and assigned grades 
for each department of instruction and for the institution as a whole? 

(2) What is the relation between predicted grades and assigned grades 
for students at the various levels of college achievement ? 

(3) What is the relation between predicted grades and assigned grades 
for courses of different credit value? 

(4) To what extent do predicted grades vary from assigned grades? 

(5) Is the quality of achievement, as indicated by the mark which is 
finally assigned, a factor in the prediction of grades? 

(6) What is the relation between class size and ability to predict grades? 
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What is the relation between predicted grades and assigned grades for 
each department of instruction and for the institution as a whole? This rela- 
tion, expressed in terms of coefficients of correlation, is given in Table I. 
Coefficients of correlation are given for the departments of instruction and 
for the institution as a whole. 

TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN PREDICTED GRADES AND ASSIGNED GRADES, EXPRESSED IN 
TERMS OF COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION, FOR THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
OF INSTRUCTION 









































Coefficient 
Department of Instruction of P. Er 
Correlation 
SOON ETE OTN TTS TE 67 + .028 
aca ah chats ldap cacncasialodanidgscbaantnonmabbin | + .032 
CEE ENG ESTERS SEES CE Sard ea ec nie rn ee nn ere S .70 + .030 
ca ca rsa dp aw ovesegescsnoneroeensives 84 + .024 
I Le 73 + .024 
aka dep seracisnsbekcoe cipal cmencnneece EE RTA SS -65 + .016 
casa caeresecctiaacda taaabsecn inysateceicasiouanonnines 59 + .019 
SELLE A EAT AI .74 + .086 
SRE ATLA AE NAN .70 + .027 
aa adi eiovceraste seaopssacpsesiscesiinceietseassieeecapciaied .69 + .044 
Health and Physical Educatiom........................-..-.-..0-.c.-secseceaeeeee 68 + .029 
Aik cet nd niapdiniuinntinonnnbancnanpionnce ott + .016 
SEE ns eee .60 + .110 
IN a Se one + .040 
I i er eae aarti 47 + .074 
ec nas sors omen ncaa 66 + .020 
a sae Ee ee Rs a eae eee et ee a eee .47 + .041 
SE OITA LT CTT TT ae. .65 + .007 





It will be noted from the above table that the coefficients of correlation 
between predicted grades and assigned grades range from .25 in the depart- 
ment of industrial arts to .86 in the department of physics, and for the institu- 
tion as a whole the coefficient of correlation is .65. The coefficient of 
correlation between predicted grades and assigned grades is greater than .50 
for all departments except industrial arts, music, and library science. The 
coefficients of correlation between predicted and assigned grades in several 
of the departments, namely, geography and geology, biology, history, com- 
merce and economics, foreign language, chemistry, and physics are .70 or 
above. 


What is the relation between predicted and assigned grades for students at 
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the various levels of college achievement? ‘This relation, as measured by 
coefficients of correlation, is shown below: 











Coefficient of 
Class Correlation P. E-r 
0 Eee aia blac oie painds sina cease ia olataalnaiiaaeel .60 + .010 
Sophomore........ Re eee ie penaanilianenisttiainccanieiatoctaniaieed 75 + .009 
SL ROR ES ER Ea S n s eee ee -67 + .016 
eR ec Ce eT -64 + .006 











It will be noted from the above statement that the coefficients of correla- 
tion between predicted grades and assigned grades range from .60 for 
Freshmen to .75 for Sophomores. These coefficients of correlation are all 
significant. Freshmen students seem to be less able to predict their grades 
than members of other classes. However, there is no constant relation 
between the level of achievement and ability to predict grades. 

What is the relation between predicted grades and assigned grades for 
courses of different credit value? In order to answer this question the 
courses were classified into three groups, as follows: courses giving less than 
three semester hours credit, courses giving three semester hours credit, and 
courses giving more than three semester hours credit. This relation is shown 
by the following coefficients of correlation: 














Coefficient of 
Semester Hours Credit Given Correlation P. E.: 
Less than three : ; cat ciasianhsnraian .59 + .015 
Three soot ides a eee Ss se ieee .65 + .008 
More than three ‘ al ole a .75 + .018 








It will be noted from the above data that the coefficient of correlation 
increases with the number of semester hours credit given in a course. The 
range is from .59 in courses giving less than three semester hours credit to 
.75 in courses giving more than three semester hours credit. Apparently, 
students are more capable of predicting their grades in courses that meet 
several times per week than they are in courses that meet only a few times 
per week. 

To what extent do predicted grades vary from assigned grades? The 
answer to this question is found in Table II. 
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It will be noted from the data given in Table II that the percentage of 
grades correctly predicted ranged from 43.7 in the department of music to 
70.7 in the department of physics. Of the 3,875 grades, 58.9 per cent were 
predicted correctly, 35.9 per cent of the predicted grades varied one letter 
from the assigned grade, 4.9 per cent varied two letters, and .33 per cent 
varied three letters. It is also shown by information given in Table II that 
31.7 per cent of the grades was over predicted one or more letters, and that 
9.43 per cent was under predicted one or more letters. 


Is the quality of achievement, as indicated by the mark which is finally 
assigned, a factor in the prediction of grades? Do students who do work of 
a high quality predict a greater per cent of their grades correctly than do 
students who do a poor quality of work? The data given in Table III tend 
to answer these questions. 


TABLE III 


RELATION BETWEEN QUALITY OF ACHIEVEMENT (AS MEASURED BY THE ASSIGNED 
Grapes A, B, C, D, AND F) anp PREDICTED GRADES 
































Per Cent Grades Over Predicted Per Cent Grades Under Predicted 
Per Cent 
Assigned Correctly 
Grade ~ 3 2 1 Predicted 1 2 3 ~ 
Letters | Letters} Letters} Letter Letter | Letters | Letters| Letters 
A 50.2 46.4 3.3 3 
B 10.0 70.5 19.2 B 
S 9 26.2 70.7 2.1 l 
D a 10.2 74.8 14.3 4 
F - i 53.1 26.8 14.4 
Total | 4.6 26.8 58.9 9.1 oo -03 




















It will be noted from Table III that students who received a mark of “A” 
predicted 50.2 per cent of their grades correctly; students who received a 
mark of “B” predicted 70.5 per cent of their grades correctly; students who 
received a mark of “C” predicted 70.7 per cent of their grades correctly ; 
students who received a grade of “D” predicted 14.3 per cent of their grades 
correctly ; and students who received a grade of “F” predicted 14.4 per cent 
of their grades correctly. These facts tend to indicate that the students who 
do work of a poor quality are less able to predict their grades correctly than 
are those students who do work of average or higher quality. Students who 
receive high marks tend to under predict their grades, while students who 
receive low marks tend to over predict theirs. 
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What is the relation between class size and ability to predict grades? 
Coefficients of correlation between predicted grades and assigned grades were 
computed for classes having enrollments of less than ten students, ten to 
nineteen students, twenty to twenty-nine students, thirty to thirty-nine stu- 
dents, and forty or more students. These coefficients of correlation are 
given below: 














Coefficient of 
Number of Students Enrolled in Class Correlation P. Er 
IN che areas ge hose entrain ene asc ey 54 + .029 
NR oo oa eat oe ee a eee nd 61 + 011 








These coefficients of correlation range from .54 for classes having enroll- 
ments of fewer than ten students to .73 for classes having enrollments of 
twenty to thirty students. The relation between predicted grades and assigned 
grades is higher for the classes having enrollments of twenty to thirty stu- 
dents than it is for classes having enrollments of thirty or more students, or 
for classes having enrollments of fewer than twenty students. 


SUMMARY 


The findings of this study may be summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) The coefficients of correlation between predicted grades and assigned 
grades ranged from .25 in the department of industrial arts to .86 in the 
department of physics, and for the institution as a whole the coefficient of 
correlation was .65. The coefficients of correlation were greater than .50 
for all departments except industrial arts, music, and library science. In 
several departments, namely, geography and geology, biology, history, com- 
merce and economics, foreign language, chemistry, and physics, the coeffi- 
cients of correlation were .70 or above. 

(2) Freshmen students seem to be less able to predict their grades than 
members of other classes. However, the relation between predicted grades 
and assigned grades is not indicated definitely by the level of achievement. 

(3) The coefficient of correlation increases with the number of semester 
hours credit given in a course. The range is from .59 in courses giving less 
than three semester hours credit to .75 in courses giving more than three 
semester hours credit. 
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(4) The percentage of grades correctly predicted ranged from 43.7 in 
the department of music to 70.7 in the department of physics, and for the 
institution as a whole 58.9 per cent of the grades was predicted correctly. 
It will be noted that 35.9 per cent of the predicted grades varied one letter 
from the assigned grades, that 4.9 per cent varied two letters, and that only 
a fraction of one per cent varied as much as three letters. 

(5) The facts presented by the study tend to indicate that the students 
who do work of a poor quality are less able to predict their grades correctly 
than are those students who do work of average or higher quality. Students 
who receive high marks tend to under predict their grades, while students 
who receive low marks tend to over predict theirs. 

(6) The relation between predicted grades and assigned grades is higher 
for the classes having enrollments of twenty to thirty students than it is for 
classes having enrollments of thirty or more students, or for classes having 
enrollments of fewer than twenty students. 





AUDITORY ACUITY AND SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 
COURSES 
PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


Otological examination of the men summoned by the draft boards during 
the War and of thousands of children in the public schools appears to warrant 
the assumption that ten mi!lion persons have impaired hearing and that three 
million of these persons are children in the public schools.!. The studies of 
low auditory acuities among public school children have, however, given great 
differences with regard to the proportion of those afflicted, the range being 
from about one per cent to fifty per cent.2 The wide discrepancy is the result 
of unscientific means of testing auditory acuity, not to an abnormal prevalence 
of hearing disabilities in certain localities. The methods generally employed 
to detect auditory disabilities are two: the watch-tick test and .the whisper 
test. By their very nature these two methods are too highly subjective to be 
adequately standardized and to be scientifically acceptable. The Commission 
on Education of the American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing obtained the aid of the Bell Telephone research workers in devising 
an objective means of testing for hearing defects.* The apparatus known as 
the 4 — A Audiometer was worked out as a scientific means of obtaining quan- 
titative data accurate enough for all practical purposes in studying hearing 
disabilities. This apparatus gives a figure indicating the loss of hearing in 
“sensory units” which range from 30, for seriously impaired acuity, to — 3, 
for excellent hearing ability. 


The literature on the relation between auditory impairment and school 
success is based principally upon the watch-tick test or the whisper test method. 
Few studies are as yet available on the relation between school marks and 
hearing measured by the audiometer. On the subjective tests it was found 
that the proportion of children with hearing defects “in the schools of Camden, 
New Jersey, were 50 per cent greater among the retarded than among those 
who were up to grade.”* Mallory states that auditory impairments are “the 
third most serious cause of retardation, being exceeded only by obstructions 
to natural breathing and tooth defects.”> With the use of the audiometer in 


*F. T. Hill. “Otologic Research and its Benefit to the Deafened,” Volta Review, 
October, 1929. P. 558. 

* L. M. Terman and J. C. Almack. The Hygiene of the School Child. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston, 1929. P. 220. 

"The Hard- of- Hearing Child. School Health — No. 13, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 1927. P. 

*L. M. Terman and J. C. Almack. Op. cit. p. ma 

‘Supra, p. 224. 
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TABLE I* 
485 Hard-of-Hearing Children 
| ae es aetna en a 186 
Number repeated one year Salaeentnee 121 
Number repeated two years te Salt 86 
Number repeated three years " 61 
eee ET re OT 20 
Number repeated five years .... 9 
Number repeated six years 1 








a more objective study similar results were obtained, as shown in Table I. 
Unfortunately, the studies have apparently not been extended above the level 
of elementary school children. Neither has there yet appeared any informa- 
tion regarding the standardization of the 4 — A Audiometer for students 
on the college level. It would appear that “‘a loss of six sensation units (6 SU) 
is significant in the higher grades, but in the lower grades the limit would be 
about 9 SU.’" 

Two related problems suggest themselves from a study of the meager 
literature yet available. In the first place, what is the average score made by 
college students? Secondly, when the average score on the 4 — A Audiometer 
is found for college students, do the scholastic attainments of those with 
hearing below normal show any marked deficiencies ? 

To secure an answer to the first question, the auditory acuities of 641 
college students were measured on the 4 — A Audiometer built by the Western 
Electric Company. The regulation procedure was carefully followed in giving 
the tests, which were included as a part of the general physical examinations 
given to all students by the college physician and the professor of physiology. 
Auditory acuities are measured by this apparatus as the point at which there 
is a failure to hear and to write down the three digits. The distribution of 
acuities is effected by the twelve degrees of clearness with which the digits are 
to be heard as the record is played. The distribution of acuities for this group 
of college students is shown in Table II. Since the hearing loss as measured 
in sensory units is not further divisible, the exact average score would be a 
theoretical abstraction merely, and the inspection of the data for an average 
would be as nearly correct as the apparatus has as yet been planned to give. 
It will appear in the table that the average hearing loss is zero sensation units, 
with the inspection mode at the keenest auditory acuity the device indicates. 
The table indicates that there is no appreciable difference between the acuity 
of the right ear and that of the left. The slight discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the fact that only 641 cases were available for this study. 

It appears that the increase in acuity is great as the tentative standard for 
the higher grades is compared with the data above. Perhaps the difference 


*Adapted from data, source not given, in The Hard-of-Hearing Child, loc. cit., p. 12. 
"Op. cit., p. 6. 
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TABLE II 
Tue Avupitory AcuitiEs oF CoLLEcE StupENTS MEASURED BY THE 4—A AUDIOMETER 
Right Ear Left Ear 
Hearing Loss F Hearing Loss F 
30 5 30 3 
27 0 27 1 
; ee 1 ZA. 2 
21 5 y. 0 
Be ais 8 18 4 
15 5 15 12 
12 28 2... 44 
9 55 >... 88 
6 136 6 98 
 —_— 131 S 93 
0. 112 ae 147 
—3. 155 —3. 149 





is to be explained in terms of the maturation of the ossicles and the ligaments 
of the middle ear. The marked increase in ability to record the digits may, 
on the other hand, be wholly psychological. Whether either view, or a com- 
bination of the two theories, be the answer to the question, this study makes 


TABLE III* 


SEMESTER AVERAGES OF 300 COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THEIR HEARING LOSSES FOR EACH 
Ear AS MEASURED ON THE 4—A AUDIOMETER 




















HEARING LossEs IN SENSORY UNITS 

SEMESTER 
AVERAGE 30 | 27 | 24] 21) 18] 15) 12] 9 6 3 0 |—3)| Totals 
90-94 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 5 3 3 14 
85-89 1 0 0 1 0 0 3 8 9} 10) 16) 12 60 
80-84 0 0 0 1 2 2 8} 19} 20) 19) 19) 30 120 
75-79 0 0 0 0 1 1 5} 20) 24) 28) 26) 39 144 
70:74 2 2 1 0 4 3 4) 13} 18) 22) 23) 24 116 
65-69 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 9) 17 8} 16) 18 74 
60-64 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 8 8 2 9 8 40 
55-59 1 0 0 0 0 1 2 1 6 2 1 2 16 
50-54 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 4 3 10 
45-49 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ] 2 4 
40-44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
35-39 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 2 
Totals 6 2 2 2 7 9} 32] 78) 106} 96) 119) 143 600 















































*Nore: Three hundred cases were chosen for the sake of convenience from a 
total of three hundred forty-seven. ‘Tables IV and V are based upon the entire number 
of cases available for this study. 
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no attempt to answer. The first problem was to standardize the audiometer 
test, at least tentatively, for use with college students, the principal interest 
being to secure a quantitative basis for finding out whether or not auditory 
disabilities militate against success in college studies. The problem does not 
take cognizance of the operation of a selective factor which may have eliminated 
those students with low auditory acuities. It does, however, take into account 
the auditory acuities only of an entire freshman class in a college. 


To obtain an answer to the second question, do hearing disabilities and low 
marks in college appear together? the semester averages for three hundred 
students in the above mentioned group were tabulated, together with their 
hearing losses. These data appear in Table III. It will be noted in this table 
that of the seven students whose semester averages were above ninety per 
cent the hearing losses for both ears of each student ranged from 6 to — 3, 
with the modal frequency at 3. Likewise, for the one student whose average 
was between thirty-five and thirty-nine per cent, one ear had the low acuity 
of 12, but the other ear had normal acuity for the college group. In the 
group of seventy-seven students who made the average college grade of 
between seventy-five and seventy-nine per cent, it appears that the modal 
frequency for auditory acuity lies at — 3, which is the most acute hearing 
which the 4 — A Audiometer registers. In this interval there is an evident 
tendency for the acuities to cluster at the end of the scale denoting good acuity. 
In the interval from seventy per cent to seventy-five per cent there appears 
to be the widest scattering of acuities. Of the fifty-eight students, or one 
hundred sixteen ears measured at this level, every hearing loss except twenty- 
one was found. In general, it may be said that there is about the same tendency 
in each grade-interval for the acuities to cluster about the sensory unit that 
indicates a low hearing loss. 


In order to make a further study of a more limited number of students, 
the twenty who made the highest semester averages were selected for com- 
parison with the twenty who made the lowest semester averages. These data 
appear in Tables IV and V. In Table IV the data for the highest group are 
shown. Letters are used to designate the students in this group. Under the 
heading, “Hearing Losses in Sensory Units,” the auditory acuities are given. 
In Table V similar data on the twenty poor students are given, these student 
being designated by double letters. Here the differences in hearing acuities 
appear more clearly. Table IV shows that none of the highest twenty students 
had a hearing loss of over twelve sensory units, only one, in fact, having a 
loss at nine. The one student who had a hearing loss of nine sensory units 
in one ear had a good acuity in the other. The acuities for each ear are shown 
under the appropriate heading and opposite the designation of the student 
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TABLE IV 


Tue AupiTory ACUITIES OF THE TWENTY STUDENTS MAKING THE HIGHEST 
SEMESTER AVERAGES 
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concerned. The table indicates that this first group tended to have keen acuity 
in hearing. 

Table V, which gives the results for the lowest twenty students in the 
entire group, displays a scattering of acuities for hearing. Students “FF,” 
“MM,” and “NN” were found to have low semester averages and also to have 
one ear very defective in acuity in each case. Twelve of the acuities in this 
low group were at a hearing loss of nine sensory units or above; whereas for 


the highest group there was but one. The inference that low acuity may be 
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TABLE V 
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prejudicial to college success is evident when the data in these two tables are 


compared by inspection. 


Since by the very nature of the scores obtainable on the 4 — A Audiometer 
these data are discrete, it is not possible to work out the coefficient of correla- 


tion between the semester averages and the auditory acuities. 


The semester 


averages are, of course, capable of treatment as continuous data, but the 


auditory ratings are disparate. 


Inspection, however, would seem to warrant 


the conclusion that when a large number of cases are taken—as shown in 
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Table I1I—there is no evident relationship between either high or low acuity 
and college marks. The assumption is that those students with low acuities 
in hearing and with inability to do successful academic work dropped out of 
school before reaching the college level. Otherwise the disparity between 
these results and the findings in the elementary school surveys would be in- 
explicable. Another assumption is that students with low auditory acuity who 
do successful college work have either intentionally or incidentally acquired 
the art of lip reading. Evidence of a relation between good acuity and college 
marks is, however, more evident when the highest and the lowest twenty of 
the class are compared for hearing disabilities. 

The effect of taking auditory acuities into account in seating a large class 
is a problem that might profitably be investigated. When groups are seated 
alphabetically the arrangement may be convenient for the instructor’s roll, but 
such an assignment of seats is not sound from the point of view of school 
hygiene. Another problem that might be considered is the relation between 
the students’ knowledge of their hearing acuities and their actual hearing losses 
objectively determined. Of this group many were not at all cognizant of 
marked hearing disabilities owing to impacted cerumen. As a first step in 
the objective determination of auditory acuities it would appear necessary to 
have a check upon this establishment of a norm for college students on the 
4 — A Audiometer, there being as yet none available. 








A YEAR’S WORK IN FOURTH GRADE READING 


JULIA HARRIS 
Peabody Demonstration School 

Reading holds an enviable place in the elementary curriculum. It would 
be impossible to follow the discussions, arguments, suggested ways and means 
of treating the subject as set forth in every educational magazine of today and 
often noted in the purely literary ones without coming to this conclusion. In 
fact, it would be hard to escape the idea that reading is the important subject 
of the curriculum, at least so far as the elementary school is concerned. It is 
basic to satisfactory progress in every other subject, and as an indispensable 
tool must be dealt with. 

We do not think now, as we did in the early history of the teaching of read- 
ing, that an intensive study of the subject should be begun in the first grade. 
But, rather, that a background of experience should be built up there, through 
an activity program which gradually integrates such activities, as will require 
for their complete enjoyment, a working knowledge of how to read. Thus, 
we see children of today are not forced as soon as they enter school into the 
highly technical art of learning to read. They are given first such experiences 
as will contribute toward an easy approach to the subject and then are led to 
a realization of a need for reading out of which grows the desire to master 
this tool. Not until the child, himself, expresses the desire to learn to read 
does modern education attempt to teach him. This procedure possibly requires 
more time and naturally contemplates a lesser degree of efficiency in the sub- 
ject in the early grades. However, in the right environment experimental 
practice has shown that the majority of children by the end of the third grade 
are able to read intelligently and enter the fourth grade ready to begin the 
intensive study of reading which has been delayed until this time. I say the 
majority of children by the end of the third grade have learned to read. We 
are all acquainted with the exceptional children in every classroom who do 
not learn to read when they are supposed to and who fail to react favorably 
to the usual methods applied. 

At the beginning of the fourth year the teacher should take stock. First, 
of the children themselves, their interests in reading and their attainments thus 
far. Second, of the goals toward which their training during the next three 
years is to be directed. Third, of the materials available for promoting progress 
along all lines leading eventually to the desired ends. 

To discover the interests in reading that children have on entering the 
fourth grade is a problem requiring ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 
There is no standard test by which such growth may be measured, but this 
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information may be gained through friendly conversations with the children 
sometimes individually—often in groups when they talk freely of their book 
friends and how they came to know them. 


The actual attainments of the individual members of the group can be 
obtained much more accurately. At the present time there are numerous 
scientific tests on the market, all designed to point out certain strengths and 
weaknesses of children in reading and to these the fourth grade teacher turns 
for help in determining the actual condition of her class. It is necessary to 
select not only one test but a battery of tests, the results of which when analyzed 
will give a true picture of conditions as they exist. There are many combina- 
tions of tests that may be arranged. I have used, with very satisfactory 
results, the Kansas City Silent Reading Test to determine speed and com- 
prehension; the Gray Oral for word difficulties; and Gates Diagnostic for 
further analysis. The results of the tests almost invariably divide the class, 
regardless of how good or how poor it is, into four groups: namely, those 
children who read rapidly and are also exceptional in comprehension; those 
who read slowly but comprehend what they read ; those who read rapidly and 
do not comprehend; and, finally, those who neither read rapidly nor com- 
prehend what they read. The degree to which the four groups described are 
good or poor depends upon the general level of attainment of the class-as a 
whole. (Since I am teaching fourth grade now, I shall draw freely on my 
own experiences.) In my fourth grade room, for example, last fall I found 
upon analyzing the results of a group of tests given early in September the 
situation was as follows: Ten children read rapidly and also understood what 
they read ; five read rapidly but were very vague in answering questions based 
on the selection ; four were never able to finish the assignment, but could answer 
correctly all questions on the part of the selection they were able to cover in 
the time given; five read at a very slow rate and were unable to grasp the 
thought. Oral reading confirmed the silent tests. Clearly, the year’s work in 
this class, to be effective, must be definitely planned and adapted to meet out- 
standing needs. And these conditions are simply a typical example of what 
may be expected in any class varying merely in degree. 


An examination of the attainments set up by modern investigation and 
already rather firmly established as desirable goals to be reached at least by 
the end of the sixth grade reveals two types of accomplishment. First, at the 
end of this six-year period our children should have acquired wide and per- 
manent interests in reading. Second, they should have become efficient in the 
use of a number of specialized skills such as reading rapidly ; comprehending 
fully ; organizing and using information gained ; interpreting the printed page 
accurately and pleasingly to others. 


With a definite knowledge of the status of her pupils and a clear understan- 
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ing of the goals toward which she is to direct their training, the teacher is 
now ready to select materials and apply teaching techniques which seem most 
favorable to the ends in view. 


A working program for any grade must provide means by which a founda- 
tion may be laid for wide and permanent interests in reading. It must also 
provide means whereby certain definite skills will be developed. 


In the fourth grade, as in possibly every other grade, the best approach to 
the problem of building up wide and permanent interests in reading is through 
a social atmosphere in the classroom. The teacher who can tell stories has 
the advantage of being able to get a quicker response from the children, but 
the same object may be gained through reading interesting stories to them 
and by encouraging the children, themselves, to tell stories—gradually leading 
them to tell stories they have read. There must be no lack of attractive, well- 
selected material to foster this growing interest in reading. One corner of the 
room should be set aside as a library and made inviting with tables and low 
comfortable chairs, pictures, and many books covering a wide range of in- 
terests. Beautiful copies of children’s favorites, well illustrated, of course, 
make a stronger appeal and, if possible, at least a few of these should be sup- 
plied. Many children have good libraries at home and are glad to bring their 
books to school. These must be carefully censored for there is a danger of 
undesirable books being brought in. But, the presence of a library in a room 
cannot accomplish much unless a regular time is provided in the program for 
independent reading. In my own schedule I have set aside thirty minutes each 
day for individual reading of story books. We keep in the room a large chart 
on which each child “signs up” for the book he wants to read. The name of the 
book, the author, and the date are recorded at the time the book is begun. 
When it is finished this date is also added and the number of pages in the book. 
The child then fills out and files a card on which he has written the name of 
the book, the author, time required to read the book, number of pages, three 
questions about the story to arouse the interest and curiosity of others, and 
some interesting quotation or fact found in the story. Before selecting an- 
other book he talks privately with the teacher about the one just finished or 
makes a report to the class. In this way a tendency to skim is checked. 

During the library period each day the teacher talks to different children 
about their books, hears them read snatches aloud, superintends the making 
of cards, helps select new books, and does many other similar things which 
help to keep in the group a happy working atmosphere. An examination of 
the file on the twentieth of February showed that since September my fourth 
grade had read a total of 113 books numbering 21,554 pages. Some members 
of the class had read many more books than others, the range being from 1 
to 10 books or from 202 to 2,818 pages. All of these books are standards for 
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children of this age and include such titles as: “Little Men,” “Sarah Crewe,” 
“The Road to Oz,” “Stories of Brave Dogs,” “The Belgian Twins,” “The 
Puritan Twins,” “Pioneers and Patriots of America,” “Doctor Doolittle,” 
“The Little Lame Prince,” “Pepper and Salt,” “Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland,” “Heidi,” “Beautiful Joe,” and many others. 

To stimulate wide interests in reading a number of informational books 
are provided in the library and activities which will demand their use are 
encouraged in the room. For example, in my own fourth grade there is a 
bird club which meets weekly. All of the children are members, and they 
set up for themselves such problems as finding and identifying nests ; learning 
the characteristics and habits of one bird each week ; keeping a record of when 
each bird is first seen in this locality in the spring ; reporting to the class actual 
observations they have made. 


We have a garden in which we plant such vegetables as we may decide, 
after careful investigation and study, will bring us reasonable profit. When 
and how to plant, cultivate, and market are other problems requiring careful 
reading. 

We cannot write and dramatize the thrilling scenes from our pioneer his- 
tory stories without much search in books for descriptions of characters, scenes, 
and costumes. 


Making a world products map on which we trace to their sources the foods 
we eat involves much interesting material on people of all countries and how 
they live. 

Some other sources rich in opportunities to build up wide and permanent 
interests in reading are: trips to the public library, every child becoming a 
member ; visiting the book stores ; making lists for parents to use as guides in 
buying books for their children; encouraging the reading of suitable maga- 
zines ; and providing a bulletin board for current happenings that attract the 
attention of different children in the class. These and many similar activities 
keep the enthusiasm and interest at a high pitch and at the same time furnish 
the stimulus for diversified reading. 


Let us turn, now, to the more technical phase of teaching reading, pro- 
moting the growth of desirable skills. 

For the purpose of raising the general level of efficiency in reading in the 
class—that is promoting speed, comprehension, powers of organization—the 
McCall Crabb Test Lessons are the most effective helps yet on the market. 
They require only three minutes to give and check, the child doing all the 
checking himself. They are scientifically constructed and appeal to the in- 
terests of the children. They furnish standards for the grade whereby the 
child may judge whether or not he is progressing from day to day. Further- 
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more, they do help materially in building up the very skills that seem most 
worth while. 


The making of graphs, indicating daily accomplishment in speed and com- 
prehension, has a strong tendency to improve both. In my class we use for 
this type of reading a book made up of short informational selections. The 
Science Reader is especially well adapted to this work since the stories are 
rarely longer than three pages and contain definite information that is of 
greatest interest to children. Daily a careful check is made of speed and com- 
prehension and each child keeps his own graph. Naturally, he is anxious to 
see the curve go “up” and strives from day to day to surpass his own record. 
There are many ways to provide for this type of training, and the lessons 
must never be allowed to become monotonous. Variety, with the game element 
prominent, is essential for maintaining interest. 


An analysis of the tests shows, among the pupils of the class, four distinct 
phases of development in the use of the above skills. But it does not show 
why some children have been able to advance more rapidly than others or why 
some are deficient in one phase of reading while others fail in a different type. 
At this point an intelligence test will help. If the 1.Q. is exceedingly low, 
time may be wasted in any attempt to teach reading. However, by adapting 
teaching methods to the individual, even children with an intelligence quotient 
as low as sixty-nine may be taught to read. The question of why a child is 
deficient in any phase of reading is one that must be solved before intelligent 
use of remedial measures can be made. Fortunately, in most cases the ma- 
jority of the class have made normal progress. They should not be held back 
on account of deficiencies in other members, but should be encouraged to 
advance as rapidly as possible, perfecting to even a higher degree the abilities 
in reading they possess. Much of the time this group may be allowed to read 
alone, though guided in their reading by certain problems they are to solve; 
dramatizations they are to organize and present; or certain definite reports 
that are to be made to the class. They are under the direction of the teacher, 
yet do not consume time that should be devoted to less fortunate members of 
the class. 

A further study of the remaining members of the class is necessary to 
determine the causes of their difficulties, and more specialized diagnostic tests 
such as the Gates Silent Reading and the Gray Oral will help to locate causes 
of troubles existing. All children who seem to suffer from the same or similar 
troubles should be grouped together and given the same treatment. For ex- 
ample, group two, or those children who read so fast they neglect the thought, 
must be made conscious of their inability and must have special lessons in which 
the main problem is thought getting. Those who read so slowly they can 
never complete the assignment must be watched for habits such as lip move- 
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ment, inner articulation, pointing at each word with the finger, eye movements, 
and other such faulty habits that slow up rate. They, too, should be made 
conscious of these habits and shown the advantages to be gained from over- 
coming them. They should be given daily drill with the main object of the 


lesson increased speed though never pushed beyond the point of perfect com- 
prehension. 


The fourth group, or those children who can neither read rapidly nor com- 
prehend what they read, have, in the fourth grade, already reached the stage 
of “special cases.” Individual diagnosis is necessary and then patient applica- 
tion of whatever remedial measures seem advisable. To guide us now in the 
treatment of these cases a large body of experimental literature is available, 
and for almost any type of disability a description of a similar case can be 
found. Whenever practicable it is advisable to have special teachers study 
and treat these cases. This will rarely be possible though, and the task falls 
to the regular teacher who must assume the responsibility and work faithfully 
to overcome the handicap. A real desire on the part of the child to learn to 
read well will do more toward accomplishing the goal than any incentive they 
can be offered; and, after all, without this desire it is doubtful whether any 
appreciable progress would ever be made. 


In planning a year’s work we must not forget to provide means whereby 
oral reading ability may be developed. Few people today attempt to read 
aloud because they realize their inability to do so well, yet certain types of 
writing, poetry for example, must be read aloud to be fully enjoyed and ap- 
preciated. To read aloud effectively, it is necessary to develop an entirely 
different set of skills, but the possession of these added abilities in oral reading 
add greatly to the joy one is able to derive from silent reading. In order to 
read aloud and give the full meaning of a selection to an audience, one must 
be able so thoroughly to enjoy the selection himself as to project his en- 
thusiasm and interest into the minds of his hearers. He must be able to put 
himself in the place of the character about whom he is reading and become 
merely a medium through which the character himself speaks to the audience. 
He must be able, by the rhythmical swing of the voice, to transport his audience 
to the very scene of the story. He must be able by different intonations to 
give different shades of meaning as they arise in his reading. In my own 
experience dramatization has proven the most helpful means through which 
to establish all the skills needed for effective oral reading. In playing a story 
the child forgets himself, thereby becoming free from self-consciousness and 
timidity. He is a different person and as he relieves the scenes he is acting 
he enters with enthusiasm into being the character he represents. Uncon- 
sciously on his part, the voice is trained to respond to different meanings ; the 
facial expressions are natural; the words come in the natural even flow so 
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essential to right performance. Of course this type of training in reading can 
only be pursued with reading matter that is dramatic in nature and has an 
appeal for the age and stage of development of the children in question. 


And this brings us to the problem of materials needed for training in all 
types of reading and where to procure them. The teacher of reading must 
also be an untiring searcher after materials, for a room without books is a 
barren place, indeed, for the development of right reading habits. 


Sometimes, especially in large schools, old readers may be found and ar- 
ranged in sets of nine or ten. There are a number of little papers, “Current 
Events,” “News Outline,” “The Pathfinder”’—all containing interesting in- 
formational material which may be secured to supplement the work type of 
reading. Government bulletins may be had for the asking and sometimes con- 
tain worth-while, interesting material. In planning her year’s work the teacher 
should select certain readers for the children to buy, with a view to their use in 
developing attitudes toward reading and wide and permanent interests in it; 
others, she should select for use in developing necessary abilities and skills. 
Then from every source afforded by the community, she should build up the 
room library with wholesome suitable books. This, above everything else, is 
a necessity for largest and most satisfying development and growth. 
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EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHERS HAVE FAITH 


The publishing of books is not an activity that is scattered throughout the 
world. Of the fifty-four nations recently addressed by the President of the 
United States in the cause of International Peace, a decided majority are 
relatively bookless. A publisher might establish himself in such regions, but 
his prosperity would be analogous to that of a manufacturer who tried to sell 
refrigerators to the Eskimos. The use of books, and consequently the busi- 
ness of publishing, is concentrated (though not confined) in four great na- 
tions of the earth—the United States, England, France, and Germany. 

Within recent months American publishers have rubbed their eyes and 
wondered whether some Aladdin’s trick had not placed their business in 
Kamchatka. People neither eat nor wear books, hence when there seems to 
be only enough for the body the mind may go hungry. The impoverishment 
may be either actual or psychological, but the result is the same. The book 
business has had—or is having—a record “low.” Yet publishers still have 
faith! 

Publishers have faith in American authors. Stories they have told in the 
past—brave, dramatic, scholarly— have interested and instructed the American 
public. Editors of dignity still encourage writers of quality in the belief that 
culture is not dying in the land. 


The faith of publishers should be a challenge to enlightened America. 
Unless educated citizens are resigned to a “Dark Age” of culture in our land, 
they should not forsake books. First, the use of textbooks in the schools should 
not be hysterically curtailed; examples of large classes taught with but one 
book in the teacher’s hands, or of students supplied with arithmetics and 
grammars having backs off and the first and last twenty pages gone, are all 
too frequent in grades both high and low. The effect on the children is harm- 
ful out of all proportion to the economy. Second, school libraries should bear 
only their proportion of budgetary restriction. A literate generation is not to 
be produced on a starvation diet of books. 

Publishers have faith that educated Americans desire culture, that Ameri- 
can parents love their children too well and wisely to sanction long any shortage 
of quality or quantity in the books they use, that thoughtful Americans ap- 
preciate their resources in scholarship. In this faith they have carried on 
through many months of financial jeopardy. Their resources are not inex- 
haustible. In the alliance of schools and publishers for the cause of enlighten- 
ment there must be no default of either. H. A. W. 











THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
GrorcE Peasopy CoLLece For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration. } j 


Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching. By Cuartes W. Knupsen. Doubleday, 

Doran & Co. 

In this publication the activity of teaching is studied closely for the various values 
of its component parts, and throughout the flood light of a fundamental educational 
philosophy plays upon these values. . . . It carries, perhaps, the most incisive statement 
now available of the function of supervision. It is a thoughtful book written in scholarly 
style and well supported by documentation and bibliography. 


Arithmetic for Everyday Life. By Rosert ANperson, Teachers College, West Chester, 

Pa., and Suetton Pue.ps, George Peabody College for Teachers. Silver, Burdett 

& Co. 

A three-book series of arithmetic texts for the grades and junior high school. The 
series is well named. The body of the content is of “everyday” quality. The method is 
cleared of unnecessary trappings and lucidly presented. Arithmetic which is an “everyday” 
science is so presented, and not as something occult or alien. 


Problems of the Teaching Personnel. By Dennis H. Cooxe. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Earlier studies have been made of various phases of the teaching personnel, but this 
is the first attempt to survey critically the field in its entirety. It can be used not only 
by every alert administrator as a handbook of up-to-the-minute data of use in solving the 
pressing problems of the staff, but also by his teachers in bringing into sharper light their 
own status. The book’s bibliography is unusually adequate, and its style is clear and 
convincing. 
Intelligence—Its Manifestations and Measurement. By Paut L. Boynton, 1933. D., 

Appleton and Company. Pp. xi + 466. 

This text embraces the field of intelligence testing and mental diagnosis. The ma- 
terial is divided into four sections, namely, the nature of intelligence; intelligence mani- 
festations, their causes and control; the measurement of intelligence; and the applications 
of intelligence measurements. The book is scientific in nature, but nontechnical in 
language. The beginning student in educational psychology should be able to grasp this 
material readily. It is peculiarly adapted to classroom needs and should find a place as 
a textbook in all courses wherein intelligence constitutes the major topic. Dt. 


Significant Contemporary Stories. Edited by Enrta R. Mirrrevees. Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1929. Pp. 376. 
An excellent and well-printed anthology. Each story is outstanding. B. R. 
Songs for the School Year for Junior and Senior High Schools. Compiled by Grorce 
S. Dare. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1931. Pp. xvi + 191. 
A well-indexed book containing most of the old favorites—choruses, hymns ,and 
“chool songs, along with some of the less familiar, but deserving material. The arrange- 
ments are good without being elaborate. 


The Psychology of School Music Teaching. By James L. MurseLt AND MABELLE 

Gienn. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1931. Pp. v + 378. 

An excellent piece of work by a psychologist who knows music. The work is 
practical and is based upon a thorough understanding of teaching problems as well as 
of psychology and music. The book is particularly suitable for use as a college text. 

D. R. G. 
The Courts and the Public Schools. By Newton Epwarps. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvi + 591. 

This is a notable piece of work. It should find a place in the professional library of 
every superintendent of schools. 

Two outstanding features of this book should be mentioned, namely, the simplified 
language in which the court decisions are given and the thoroughness of the chapters on 
the legal status of teachers. 
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A Gestalt Completion Test. By Roy F. Street. New York City: Bureau of Publica- 

tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. iii + 68. 

This is a doctoral dissertation on the production, standardization, and analysis of 
a picture completion test of thirteen items. The author, contrary to Spearman’s results, 
finds evidence of a “visual perception factor.” This conclusion (on the basis of the 
data presented) must be regarded as highly problematic. £.. B 
College and Reference Library Yearbook. American Library Association, Chicago: 

American Library Association, 1931. 

Articles are included on progress, ideals and standards in liberal arts college, 
teachers college and reference libraries; Mr. W. W. Bishop, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, reports on the Carnegie Corporation’s recent selection of certain colleges as 
recipients of grants for the purchase of books; some selected library statistics are given; 
and the librarians of the University of California and the University of Denver supply 
articles on questions surveyed in their respective libraries. The concluding article, by 
Mr. Henry, the chairman of the editorial committee, who is librarian of the University 
of Cincinnati, treats of fundamentals in planning a library building, with special 
emphasis on materials. The article on teachers college libraries, by Mr. Baber, librarian 
of the State Teachers College at Emporia, Kansas, tells a depressing story which 
should be read by every teachers college administrator in America. Lote T, 
Public School Finance. By Homer P. Ratney. New York: The Century Co., 1929. 

Pp. xix + 385. (Century education series.) 

This work on Public School Finance contains an introduction by Dean Charles 
E. Chadsey of Illinois. 

The book is divided into 13 chapters. 
esting tables and charts. 


he book seeks to answer the question, “Are we facing a crisis in financing our 
public schools?” and endeavors to point out the solution through a sound program 
of proper control. 

The author fails to advance anything which is new, but bases his material upon 
other works in this field plus an account of a financial survey of ten township high 
schools in Illinois. A considerable section of the book is given to a discussion of the 
problem from a standpoint of the responsibility of the state. For the school admin- 
istrator who has had limited training in the field it offers only a partial picture of 
the problem. Some phases are omitted, others are only approached. 

The bibliography at the close of the chapters is well selected, but not complete. 

W. Be. 
Beyond the School. By Franx A. Rexrorp, CHartes M. Smitu, SaraH LANSUBURG 
ae Paut F. Fraspito. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933. Pp. 

xx ; 

A wealth of information on guidance. It gives much information on industry, women 


- industry, unemployment, labor organizations, choosing your life’s work and preparing 
or it. 


There is rather a large number of inter- 
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The Administration of Public High Schools Through Their Personnel. By Grorcr A. 
Rice, Cuinton C. Conran, Paut Freminc. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933. Pp. x + 723. 

This book includes a great deal of material that should be helpful to the high school 
administrator. One feels that it hardly realizes the ambitious purpose of the authors to 
“examine these responsibilities (of administrative officers), to analyze the principles upon 
which good organization is based and set forth sound practice in administration.” The 
inclusion of special treatment of smaller high schools in Chaper IV makes the book more 
useful even though the presentation in this chapter assumes a style out of keeping with 
the rest of the book. D. 53. 


Everyday Problems in Classroom Management. By Epwin J. Brown. New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. Pp. xv + 306. 

This book is a radical departure from the earlier texts in Classroom Management. 
The most significant departure consists of the case and problem methods of presenting 
the data. The books contains 170 problems, illustrating every important principle of 
classroom management. 

A casual review of the book indicates that it is deserving of a try-out as a text. The 
reviewer plans to make such use of the book at an early date. 2. oe. A 


Modern Solid Geometry. By Joun R. Clark and Arruur S. Otis. New York: World 
Book Company, 1932. Pp. xx + 171. 
A good text. The authors use the introduction to make a rather detailed attempt to 
make the pupil perspective conscious. This should be of real value for later work with 
the three dimensional figures. F. L. W. 


Junior Mathematics for Today—Book One. By WuiaM Betz. New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1933. Pp. x + 406. 
An excellent text. It is well written and the subject matter is presented in attractive 
and interesting form. An unusual number of fine illustrations with an abundance of 
problems which are closely related to actual life situations. F. L. W. 
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UNIT SCALES of ATTAINMENT} 


An Achievement Battery of Scaled Tests for Measuring Abilities and Ranges 
of Information 


“The gradual transformation of the older miscellany of tasks into a series of levels of 
increasing difficulty ascending from sero by known steps seems sure to reduce misunderstandings 
and misuses by teachers.”—T HORNDIKE. 
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